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a result of the wars with the Indians and the English colonies. In New Mexico,
Franciscans had established some fifty missions that carried on active educational
work among the Indians until the uprising of 1680 virtually wiped them out. Although
Latin-Catholics were not able to withstand English competition in eastern America in
the seventeenth century, they dominated education in the Spanish southwest and
California until once again overwhelmed by waves of Anglo-Protestants in the nine-
teenth century. By that time new Catholic immigration from central and southern
Europe began to challenge the prevailing Anglo-Protestant patterns that had been
transplanted throughout most of the United States.
Tlie Types of Schooling Transplanted
Schools in seventeenth-century America, from the lowest to the highest, were ex-
pected to promote piety in conformity with the religious mission of the European
Reformation. Whether the schools were Puritan, Dutch Reformed, Anglican, Lutheran,
Huguenot, or Quaker, their primary purpose was to teach the respective grounds of
Christian faith. Furthermore, the aim to teach children to read was grounded in the
Protestant belief that civil society, as well as the religious community, would be better
seived by a literate citizenry than by an illiterate one. But that was not all. Education
should not only serve piety and civility but the economy as well; children should be
taught a useful trade by their parents but should be apprenticed to others if parents
failed to give them the vocational training that would enable them to support
themselves through the practice of a trade. As early as 1685 a Quaker writer, Thomas
Budd, proposed that American children should learn a useful trade in public schools
along with their academic studies, but like those of the realistic proposals in England,
his ideas did not catch on. The humanistic tradition was too strong for that. Schooling
was considered to be a literary matter.
Humanism, entrenched in the grammar schools of America from the beginning,
explains why the colonists relied upon apprenticeship, as in England, for the voca-
tional training they so badly needed in a frontier society. The education of those who
would rule in church and state, the humanists had taught them, was, properly
conceived, the study of classical language and literature, shaped to serve the purposes
of piety, the pietas litterata. So it was that, in the midst of a wilderness, Latin schools
were set up as the proper form of school for privileged boys to attend, leaving to
apprenticeship the job of training the majority of young people for the skilled
vocations.
Vernacular Elementary Schools. All the American colonies in the seventeenth cen-
tury made some provision for teaching children to read in a vernacular tongue. If
parents could not do it themselves, they were expected to see that others taught their
children. In New England the town schoolmaster or the women in charge of private
dame schools taught reading, and sometimes writing, in English, along with the Puritan
catechism. The Massachusetts law of 1642 said nothing about writing as a general
requirement, but by the end of the seventeenth century it was not uncommon for
writing schools (including arithmetic) to exist alongside reading schools.
If a child was exposed to more than reading and the catechism, he was lucky.